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U.S. sirds for ‘more suffering, widens travel ban 


White House’s 
chaotic response 
evokes Trump's 

early days 


BY ASHLEY PARKER, 
PHILIP RUCKER, 
YASMEEN ABUTALEB 
AND JOSH DAWSEY 


The economy was grinding toa 
halt. Stocks were in free fall. 
Schools were closing. Public 
events were being canceled. New 
cases of the novel coronavirus 
were popping up across the coun- 
try. 

And then, on Wednesday, the 
day the World Health Organiza- 
tion designated the coronavirus a 
pandemic, Jared Kushner joined 
the tumult. 

President Trump’s son-in-law 
and senior adviser — who has 
zero expertise in infectious dis- 
eases and little experience mar- 
shaling the full bureaucracy be- 
hind a cause — saw the adminis- 
tration floundering and inserted 
himself at the helm, believing he 
could break the logjam of internal 
dysfunction. 

Kushner rushed to help write 
Trump’s widely panned Oval Of- 
fice address to the nation. His 
supermodel sister-in-law’s father, 
Kurt Kloss, an emergency room 
doctor, crowdsourced sugges- 
tions from his Facebook network 
to pass along to Kushner. And 
Kushner pressed tech executives 
to help build atesting website and 
retail executives to help create 
mobile testing sites — but the 
projects were only half-baked 
when Trump revealed them Fri- 
day in the White House Rose 

SEE TRUMP ON A10 


Tested: Trump’s test for the virus 
was negative, his doctor said. A11 


‘Trump tears up 
CDC's playbook 
on health crises 


BY CAROLYN Y. JOHNSON 
AND WILLIAM WAN 


Amid an outbreak where vac- 
cines, drug treatments and even 
sufficient testing don’t yet exist, 
communication that is delivered 
early, accurately and credibly is 
the strongest medicine in the gov- 
ernment’s arsenal. 

But the Trump administra- 
tion’s zigzagging, defensive, in- 
consistent messages about the 
novel coronavirus continued Fri- 
day, breaking almost every rule in 
the book and eroding the most 
powerful weapon officials pos- 
sess: public trust. 

After disastrous communica- 
tions during the 2001 anthrax 
attacks — when white powder in 
envelopes sparked widespread 
panic — the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention created a 
450-page manual outlining how 
U.S. leaders should talk to the 
public during crises. 

Protecting vulnerable people 
from a virus that, according to 
some projections, could infect 
millions and kill hundreds of 
thousands depends on U.S. lead- 
ers issuing clear public health 

SEE GUIDEBOOK ON A12 
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Jen Lingo, right, a registered nurse, walks with a resident of the assisted-living center at Dayton General Hospital in Dayton, Wash. 


‘We'll improvise and make it work’ 


A rural Washington state hospital, already short on resources, steels itself for virus’s arrival 


BY ELI SASLOW 
IN DAYTON, WASH. 


he hospital was still wait- 
T ing on a test result for its 

first possible case of the 
novel coronavirus when the 
staff crowded into a meeting 
room late last week to finalize 
plans for a potential outbreak. 
Employees at tiny Dayton Gen- 
eral Hospital had spent the past 
month marshaling what few 
resources they could as they 
watched the virus spread from 
China to Italy to Seattle and 


finally toward them in rural 
America, which they worried 
was the most vulnerable place 
of all. 

“How are we on masks and 
protective gear?” asked Shane 
McGuire, the hospital’s CEO. 

“Getting low,’ the supply 
manager said. “I can’t buy any- 
thing. Everythings out of 
stock.” 

“How about our staffing?” 
McGuire asked. “We need to 
make contingency plans in case 
some of us get exposed and 
need backup.” 


Nobody answered, and 
McGuire looked around the 
room at his pharmacy depart- 
ment of one, at his 70-year-old 
doctor, who was working alone 
in the emergency room, and at 
his lab director, who was now 
also in charge of infection con- 
trol. Most people on his staff 
were already working multiple 
jobs to keep the hospital func- 
tioning. “I know we’re stretched 
thin as it is? McGuire said. 
“Well improvise and make it 
work however we can.” 

They had been doing exactly 


that for the past several years, 
somehow keeping the doors 
open even as America’s rural 
health-care system collapsed all 
around them, with 125 other 
rural hospitals around the 
country closing for budget rea- 
sons and doctor shortages 
spreading across 85 percent of 
rural counties. Dayton General 
could no longer afford to offer 
obstetrics, endoscopy or sur- 
gery of any kind. Its emergency 
room and nursing home were 
both losing more than $1 mil- 

SEE HOSPITAL ON A19 


Specter of global recession 
appears with force and speed 


BY DAVID J. LYNCH 
AND HEATHER LONG 


The United States is suffering 
the most abrupt and widespread 
cessation of economic activity in 
its history, hurtling toward a re- 
cession that could mean lost jobs, 
income and wealth for millions of 
Americans. 

Across the country, consumer 
spending — which supports 70 
percent ofthe economy — is grind- 
ing to a halt as fears of the escalat- 
ing coronavirus pandemic keep 
people from stores, restaurants, 
movie theaters and workplaces. 

The rapid national shutdown 
already has caused layoffs and re- 
verberated on Wall Street, driving 
stocks into their first bear market 
in 11 years. Amid panic selling, 
unusual strains have appeared in 


less visible market niches that are 
critical to the ability of businesses 
to operate normally. 

For millions of workers, con- 
sumers and investors, the econo- 
my’s sudden stop comes as memo- 
ries of the 2008 global financial 
crisis remain fresh. Less than 12 
years ago, the economy sankinto a 
painful recession after risky Wall 
Street investments tied to real es- 
tate went sour. The number of 
jobless workers more than dou- 
bled in the aftermath while the 
stock market lost more than half 
its value. 

Some veterans of that tailspin 
— the worst since the Great De- 
pression — say today’s epidemic is 
hammering the economy in com- 
plex ways that could prove even 
more difficult to combat. 

SEE RECESSION ON A21 


Precautions aplenty 


A tourist in Lisbon walks around in a protective face mask Saturday. 
Spain, Portugal’s neighbor, has become the second European country 
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— after Italy — to impose a nationwide lockdown, ordering its 
47 million people to mostly stay in their homes. Story, A18 


VISITORS FROM U.K., 
IRELAND RESTRICTED 


‘We have not reached 
a peak,’ Fauci says 


BY ANNE GEARAN, 
KATIE METTLER, 
MIRIAM BERGER 

AND CHRISTIAN DAVENPORT 


The White House announced 
Saturday that its sweeping travel 
restrictions will be expanded to 
include the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, as countries around the 
globe struggled to intensify efforts 
to combat the spread of the deadly 
coronavirus. 

The United States is limiting 
travel from 28 nations across Eu- 
rope, though U.S. citizens and le- 
gal permanent residents are ex- 
empted. The announcement came 
as other countries sought to lock 
down their borders to contain the 
pandemic that surged across Asia 
and now claims Europe as the 
latest epicenter. 

The number of confirmed cases 
climbed past 2,200 in the United 
States, with more than 50 dead, 
and health officials scrambled to 
ramp up testing that they expect 
will yield thousands of more infec- 
tions. A day after he declared a 
national emergency, a designation 
that could free up $50 billion to 
fight the outbreak, President 
Trump said the administration is 
considering limiting domestic 
travel. 

“If you don’t have to travel, I 
wouldn’t do it,’ said Trump, who 
made a surprise announcement 
Saturday that he was tested for the 
novel coronavirus Friday night. 
On Saturday evening, his physi- 
cian said the test came back nega- 
tive. 

Health officials continued to 

SEE VIRUS ON A16 


Anxious or nol, 
Americans face 
a new reality 


BY ANNIE GOWEN, 
ARELIS R. HERNANDEZ 
AND MARC FISHER 


A neighborhood in Austin, as 
the nation’s coronavirus case 
count ticks into the thousands: 
There’s an hour-long wait for a 
table at 9 p.m., parking’s a bear, 
and the sidewalks teem with cud- 
dling couples and loud groups of 
young partyers. 

A similar neighborhood in 
Northern Virginia: One of the 
toughest tables for miles around, 
Mama Chang, is nearly empty. In 
downtown Washington, many 
parking spaces are wide open on 
blocks drivers often circle in vain. 
At a nearby pharmacy counter, 
the chatty clerk, who usually 
spends the day exchanging hor- 
ror stories about the president 
with his like-minded customers, 
says no one wants to talk — not 
politics, not sports, nothing. 

Life in the time of coronavirus 
in America has changed virtually 
overnight. Some people have 
withdrawn into their homes, sep- 
arating themselves from contact 
with strangers. Others insist on 
proceeding as usual, but even 

SEE NEW LIFE ON A9 
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